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By a note from Mr. Rooke, which we publish in another part of our paper, it 
will be seen that the opera of ‘‘ Henrique, or the Love Pilgrim,” is for the pre- 
sent withdrawn from Covent Garden. On the other hand, the new opera of the 
“ Fairy Lake,” from Auber’s Lac des Fées, is announced for the 27th at Drury 
Lane, where the desecration of shilling Promenade Concerts has at length ceased ; 
and Mr. Bunn is doubtless an aspirant after the new honours that will entail upon 
him with the poetry of the fairy libretto, which he has wedded to the music of 
Auber. Meanwhile the Zac des Fées itself has been produced in Paris with all 
the triumph that was anticipated for it. It is described by connoisseurs as 
the most varied, fresh, and graceful of all the works of Auber, with its fairy 
character beautifully expressed and maintained, and rich in delicate, luxuriant, 
but pure and masterly instrumentation. There can be no doubt, moreover, but 
that we have in England better means and appliances for doing full justice to its 
performance than the French capital can produce. There is no Parisian artiste 
who can equal Miss Romer in the part of the heroine—and notwithstanding the 
greatness of Duprez—who there sustains the whole weight of the opera—yet 
the whole vocal corps of Drury Lane is as an ensemble more compact, powerful, 
and efficient than the French operatic company. Moreover, from the great 
expectations raised, and the pompous announcements of preparation which have 
heralded the opera, we may be reasonably sure that Mr. Bunn will not have dared 
to neglect either scenery or pageantry, and that as regards appliances and costume, 
something like a display of actual magnificence may be looked for—always provided 
that the ricketty management of Drury does not in the meanwhile go to the dogs, of 
the devil; that its operatic company remain, and that the renters do not obtain 
(or have not already obtained), possession of their toc long degraded establish- 
ment. In any case, however, we cannot but believe that Auber’s opera will be 
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produced somewhere, and that whenever the event shall happen, the greatest de- 
light and satisfaction will be communicated by its beauties to the English musical 


community. By the way, we notice that its celebrated composer has just been 


elected a member of the association of St. Cecile, at Rome. 
The French musical journals are (besides Auber’s opera), full of the fame of 


Mario, the tenor whom Laporte has engaged for Her Majesty’s Theatre, and who 


may very shortly be expected in England. ‘The part which he has been sustain- 
ing, by way of a crowning effort, at once to give ¢clat to his departure from Paris, 
and to his arrrival here, was Rossini’s Compte Ory, originally written for poor 
Nourrit. The Academie Royale, for whom Rossini in 1838 expressly composed 
this work, thronged to witness the performance of Mario, which went off bril- 
liantly, in so far as the vocal exhibition was concerned; the histrionic powers of 
the singer being weak and limited. As Laporte will, we understand, produce 
Compte Ory at Her Majesty’s Theatre upon the arrival of Afario, we may as 
well indicate the nature of the work, which is to a certain extent a melée of pas- 
sages from all the other operas of Rossini. It is like the Gazza Ladra—it is like 
the Turco in Italia—it is like Semiramide ; but withal, it has an identity of its 
own, and comes upon the ear with all the fervour, freshness, and brilliancy of 
young and warm inspirations, then bursting into delicious harmony for the first 
time. The music allotted to the Compte Ory is described as “ well adapted to 
Mario’s clear and equable voice, which is a tenor of second rank, and pliant com- 
pass ; but without any of the electrifying power of Rubini or Duprez. As a se- 
cond-rate tenor he will hold a distinguished place : nature has gifted him with 
an organ of beautiful quality, but there is no eclat de voix.”’ Such is the report 
made of Mario by English critics in Paris; however, he will be here presently, 


and then nous verrons. 





FEMALE PERFORMERS ON THE VIOLIN. 
* Place aux dames !” 


Wy should not a lady play on the violin? The common objection is that it 
is ungraceful. The ladies in Boccacio’s Decameron, however—and who shall 
charge them with want of grace?—played on the viol, a bowed instrument 
requiring from the performer a similar position and handling to those exacted by 
the violin. If this latter instrument, considered in relation to a lady, should be 
admitted to be somewhat deficient in grace—has not the lady, out of the over- 
flowing abundance of this quality, which is her sex’s characteristic, some of it to 
spare for communication to the instrument? Can she not impart some of it to 
whatsoever object she chooses to associate with herself? Surely, she who can 
transform the rudest of beings from a bear to a man, and from a man toa gen- 
tleman, can lend a few spare charms to so grateful a receiver as the fiddle, which 
is found to repay in so eloquent a manner the attentions bestowed on it. But 
if the doubters continue to shake their heads at this, we would ask them whether, 
after all, we are to expect grace in every act and habit of a lady’s life, and call 
on her to reject every thing that may be thought inconsistent with it? Our 
modern respected fair one may, like Eve, have ‘heaven in her eye,” but really, 
looking at some of the offices which we are content to thrust upon her, it seems 
rather too much to insist that she shall also, like our original mother, have 
“grace in all her movements.” Is there grace in making a pie, or cutting bread 
and butter, or darning a stocking ?—If we have grace in the effect, shall we be 
rigid to require it in the means also? Now the grace which belongs to violin- 
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playing is audible rather than visible, residiag in the effect more than in the 
means ; nor ought we to be such cormorants of pleasure, as to demand that the 
person who is filling our ears with rapture shall, at the same time, be enchanting 
to the utmost our eyes. If then a lady, full of soul and intelligence, is capable 
of expressing these through the fine medium which this instrument offers, 
should she be debarred from it, and restricted perhaps to the harp, because, 
forsooth, the grace that is merely external is found most in association with the 
latter? Let us only be reasonable enough to be satisfied, on principle, with the 
delicious effect that visits us through the ears, and we shall give no hyper- 
critical heed to the rapid action of a lady’s arm in a presto movement, or to the 
depression of her head in holding the instrument. That exquisite sensibility 
which is one distinguishing charm of the female character, has its fittest musical 
exponent in the powers of the violin, which therefore, in this particular sense, 
might even be styled the women’s own instrument : but, without going so far as 
this, there seems no sufficient reason why it should not occasionally be honoured 
by figuring in the hands of the fair.. Should these defensive remarks, however, 
be found unsatisfactory by your anti-young. women’s-playing- the-\iolin-at-all 
sort of people, we have nothing further to say to them, but leave them to quote, 
undisturbed, their “ quee sunt virorum, mascula dicas,” &c. For our own part, 
we think so highly buth of the ladies and the violin that we rejoice at every 
opportunity of their being introduced to each other, and are delighted to know 
that, from time to time, certain clever and spirited women have been found ready 
to overcome the prejudices that have so long kept them asunder. Let us by all 
means inquire who these are. 

A very high name meets us at the outset of our investigation—no less a one 
than that of Queen Elizabeth. This exalted personage, who is recorded to have 
been musical “so far forth as might become a princess,” appears to have amused 
herself not only with the lute, the virginals, and her own voice, but with the 
violin. An instrument of this denomination, of the old and imperfect fashion, 
but splendidly ‘got up,” has been traced to her possession. If any particulars 
of her Majesty’s style of performance could now be obtained, it would doubtless 
be found that she displayed in no common degree what is called “a powerful 
bow-arm,”’ but that she neglected the ‘‘sweet little touches” that give delicacy 
to execution. 

To arrive at instances nearer to our own time, let us go at once froin the 
Queen of England to Madame Mara, the Queen of Song. Her first musical 
studies were directed to the violin, in the performance on which instrument she 
made so rapid a progress that, as early as her tenth year, she excited the public 
surprise. It is probable that the development of her vocal powers was not a 
little aided by this cultivation of an instrument that may be called the friendly 
rival of the human voice. This celebrated woman married a violoncellist. 

Maddalena Lombardini Sirmen, who united to high accomplishmeat as a 
singer such an eminence in violin-playing as enabled her in some degree (o rival 
Nardini, had an almost European reputation towards the end of the last cen- 
tury. She received her first musical instructions at the Conservatorio of the 
Mendicanti at Venice, and then took lessons on the violin from Tartint. About 
the year .1780 she visited France and England, giving the amateurs in both 
countries the singular opportunity of hearing a Sirmen on the fiddle! She also 
composed a considerable quantity of violin music, a great part of which was 
published at Amsterdam. 

Regina Schlick, wife of a noted German violoncellist and composer, was 
celebrated under her maiden name of Sacchi, as well as afterwards, for her 
performance on the violin. She was born at Mantua in 1764, and received het 
musical education at the Conservatorio della Piet, at Venice. She afterwards 
passed some years at Paris. This lady was a particular friend of Mozart’s, and, 
being in Vienna about the year 1786, solicited the great composer to wiiie 
something for their joint performance at her concert. With his usual kindness, 
Mozart promised to comply with her request, and accordingly composed and 
arranged in his mind the grand and beautiful sonato for the piano and violin, in 
B flat minor, with its solemn adagio introduction. But it was necessary to 
reduce this to writing. The destined day approached, and not a note was com- 
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mitted to paper. The anxiety of Madame Schlick became excessive, and at 
length the earnestness of her entreaties was such that Mozart could no longer 
procrastinate. But his favourite and seductive game of billiards came in the 
way, and it was only the very evening before the concert that he sent her the 
MS. in order that she might study it by the following afternoon. Happy to 
obtain the treasure, though so late, she scarcely quitted it for a moment’s repose. 
The concert commenced: the court was present, and the rooms were crowded 
with all the rank and fashion of Vienna. The sonato began; the composition 
was beautiful, and the execution of the two artists perfect in every respect. The 
audience were all raptures, and the applause enthusiastic. But there was one 
distinguished personage in the room, whose enjoyment exceeded that of all the 
other auditors—the Emperor Joseph I{f., who, in his box just over the heads of 
the performers, used his opera-glass to look at Mozart, and perceived that there 
was nothing upon his music-desk but asheet of white paper! At the conclusion 
of the concert the emperor beckoned Mozart to his box, and said to him, in 
a half whisper, “So, Mozart, you have once again trusted to chance ?”—“ Yes, 
your Majesty,” replied the composer, with a smile half of triumph and half of 
confusion. Had Mozart, I will not say studied, but merely played over, this 
music once with the lady, it would not have been so wonderful: but he had 
never even heard the sonato with the violin.* 

Madame Louise Gautherot, a Frenchwoman, was greatly distinguished on this 
instrument. In 1789 and 1790, she performed concertos at the London Ora- 
torios, making great impression by the fine ability she manifested. In referring 
to this lady’s professional achievements, one of those who refuse to consider 
violin-playing as ‘‘an excellent thing in woman,” has indulged in the following 
remarks :—“ It is said by fabulous writers that Minerva, happening to look into 
a stream whilst playing her favourite instrument the flute, and perceiving the 
distortion of countenance it occasioned, was so much disgusted that she cast it 
away, and dashed it to pieces. Although I would not recommend to any lady 
playing on a valuable Cremona fiddle, to follow the example of the goddess, yet 
it strikes me that, if she is desirous of enrapturing her audience, she should 
display her talent in a situation where there is only just light enough to make 
darkness visible.””—Shall we reply, ladies, to a detractor who is forced to seek 
support for his opinions in “fabulous writers,” and, even then, drags forward 
that which is no parallel case? Nay, nay, let him pass. 

Luigia Gerbini, who ranks among the pupils of Viotti, attained considerable 
credit as a performer. In 1799, her execution of some violin concertos, between 
the acts, at the Italian Theatre in Lisbon, was attended with marked success ; as 
were afterwards her vocal exertions at the same theatre. This lady visited 
Madrid in 1801; and, some years later, gave evidence of her instrumental talent 
at some public concerts in London. 

_Signora Paravicini, another pupil of Viotti’s, earned a widely spread fame as a 
violinist. At Milan, where various fétes were given in celebration of the battle 
of Lodi, the wife of Bonaparte was very favourably impressed, during one 
of these, by the talents of Madame Paravicini. Josephine, a woman of generosity 
as well as taste, became the patroness of this lady, engaged her to instruct her 
son, Eugene Beauharnois, and afterwards took her with her to Paris. However, 
for some reason not publicly known, Madame Paravicini was, after a time, 
neglected by Josephine ; and, in consequence of that and other misfortunes, she 
became so distressed in her circumstances as to be compelled to live on the 
money produced by the sale of her wearing apparel. Driven at last to the utmost 
exigence, she had no remaining resource except that of applying to the benevo- 
lence of the Italians then in Paris, who enabled her to redeem her clothes and 
return to Milan. There her great abilities again procured her competence and 
credit. Her performance was much admired at Vienna, where, in 1827, she 


“Flourish’d her bow, and show’d how fame was won.”’ 


According to the report which travelled in her favour from thence, she evinced a 
full and pure tone—a touch possessing the solidity and decision of the excellent 


* Anecdotes of Mozart by Frederick Rochiitz, his friend, translated in the Harmonicon of Jan. 1826. 
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school in which were formed a Kreutzer and a Lafont—and a mode of bowing so 
graceful as to triumph over all pre-conceived ideas of the awkwardness of the 
instrument in a female hand. Madame Paravicini was performing at Bologna 
so recently as the year 1832. 

Madame Krahmen, in 1824, executed a violin concerto of Viotti’s, with great 
spirit and effect, at aconcert in Vienna. At Prague, in the same year, a young 
lady named Schulz gave public delight as a violin performer. Mademoiselle 
Eleanora Neumann, of Moscow, pupil of Professor Morandi, also astonished the 
public in like manner at Prague and at Vienna, when she had scarcely reached 
her tenth year. She is said to have treated the instrument with great effect, and 
with a precision and purity of tone not always to be found in those children of a 
larger growth who are content to substitute feats of skill in place of these essen- 
tial requisites. 

Madame Fillipowicz, of Polish derivation, has given us very recent evidence, 
in London, of the success with which feminine sway may be exercised over the 
most difficult of instruments. 

The instances we have thus brought forward will probably be deemed sufficient 
—else were it easy to go backward in date, and to mention Horace Walpole’s 
visit to St. Cyr, in one of the apartments of which serious establishment, 
he beheld the young ladies dancing minuets and country-dances, while a nun, 
albeit ‘not quite so able as St. Cecilia,” played on the violin!—Or we might 
allude to the triune musical genius of Mrs. Sarah Ottey, who, in 1721-2, 
frequently performed solos at concerts on the harpsichord, violin and base-viol ! 

Enough, however, has been produced to show, “‘ quid femina possit”—what 
the fair sex can achieve—in regard to the first of instruments. 





PROVENCAL POETS OF FRANCE. 
OLIVIER BASSELIN, THE INVENTOR OF THE VAUDEVILLE. 


Olivier Basselin seems to have been a rare old fellow of the 14th century, a 
lover of Anacreon, and a consumer of good drink! The Tommy Moore of his 
time, he praised red noses and Burgundy, and abused Adam for pampering his 
tooth instead of emptying his bottle. Many titles had he among the worthies 
who admired him, and the antiquaries who have looked into his history. Various 
writers have called him by various names: Vasselin, Bchhelin, Bisselin, Bosse- 
lin, &c. He was born in the suburbs of the town of Vire, about the middle of 
the 14th century, and died in 1418. To most of his songs he has given the title 
of “ Vau de Vire,” literally a “ Ballad of the Town of Vire ;”” whence the word 
“ Vau-de-ville,” “Song or Legend of the Town,” is supposed to be derived by 
those who claim for Olivier the credit of inventing the ‘‘ Vau-de-ville”’ of the- 
atrical and operatic memory and practice. He was half troubadour, half ballad- 
monger, and sang his Bacchanalian ditties amidst all the disorders of the wars 
then raging between the English and French in his part of the country. If he 
be the same person to whom La Croix du Maine has devoted an article, he must 
have possessed a knowledge of astronomy, and have been a scientific mariner. 
The author in question calls him “homme expert a la mer.” It was long be- 
fore his poems were collected: they passed through two editions, the last of 
which was suppressed. They have been since edited in various shapes, and we 
are inclined to think much modernized in their language. As Bacchanalian 
songs, a few of the compositions appear to us to be excellent, though some have 
characterized them as mere drunken effusions, and others have as much over- 
puffed their merits. The following, however, is original and spirited :— 


LA FAUTE D’ADAM. 
(Vau-pxg-Vire.) 

Adam (c’est chose tres notoire, ) 
Ne nous eust mis en tel danger 
Si, au lieu du fatal manger, 

Il se fut plus tost pris a boire. 
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C’est la cause pour quoy jevite, 
D’estre sur le manger gourmand, 
Il est vray que je suis friand, 
De vin quand e’est vin qui merite. 
Et pourtant lors’que je m’approche, 
Du lieus ou repaistre je veux, 
Je vais regardant curieux, 
Plus tost au buffet qu’a la broche. 
L’oeil regarde ou le eceur aspire, 
J’ai eecy par trop cellade, 
Verre plein, sil n’est tost viride, 
Ce n’est pas un verre de Vire ! 
The following is a translation :— 
THE FAULT OF ADAM. 
(Battap.) 
Old Adam—(the fact is now very well known) 
Would never have brought us so near to Sin’s brink, 
If instead of first EATING what wasn’t his own, 
He had taken a little bit sooner to prink ! 
And this is the reason, I always eschew, 
The practice of being a gourmand of food, 
I am greedy of wine, it is certainly true, 
That is, greedy of wine when its mellow and yood. 
And therefore, whene’er to the board I may hie, 
Where haply to make my repast I must sit, 
I go first searching out with a curious eye, 
The contents of the sipe-Boarp, and not of the sere! 


The eye glances wherever the fancy is bent, 
Mine has often glanced so, till it could not see elear, 
For the g!ass that once full is not pretty soon spent, 
And turn’d over as empty, is no VerrE vE Vike! 


MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
MEMOIR OF FARINELLI. 


Carlo Broschi, surnamed Farinelli,* was born at Andria, a small town in the 
territory of Naples, in 1705. He received instructions in singing from Porpora, 
who, discovering his extraordinary vocal powers, bestowed the utmost care upon 
his education. When he was seventeen, he accompanied his instructor to Rome, 
Porpora being engaged to compose an opera for one of the theatres of that city; 
and here he performed the celebrated vocal feat which at once placed him above 
all his competitors. In an opera which was then performed, there was a song 
with an obligato accompaniment for the trumpet, sung by Farinelli, and accom- 
panied by a great performer on that instrument. Every night there was a con- 
test between the singer and the trumpet-player, which gradually became more 
and more earnest, as the audience began to take an interest in it, and to take dif- 
ferent sides. At length both parties seemed resolved to bring it to an issue. 
After each of them had swelled out a note, and tried to rival the other in bril- 
liancy and force, they both had a swell and a shake together, in the interval of a 
third, which was continued so long that both seemed to be exhausted ; and the 
trumpeter at length gave it up, imagining, probably, that his antagonist was as 
much spent as himself. But Farinelli, with the greatest apparent ease, and with 
a smile on his face, as if to show that he had been all the while only sporting with 
his adversary, broke out all at once in the same breath with fresh vigour, and 
not only continued the swell and shake upon the note, but started off into a se- 
ries of rapid and difficult divisions, till his voice was drowned by the acclama- 


« fis said that he derived this cognomen from the circumstance of his father having been a miller 
eva dealer in flour, ; 
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tions of the audience. From that time he maintained an undisputed supremacy 
over all his contemporaries. ‘ 

He afterwards sang in all the principal theatres in Italy, and then went to 
Vienna, which city he visited three times in the course of his life. 

In the year 1734 he came to England, being engaged to perform at the theatre 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where the nobility’s opera was carried on, under the di- 
rection of Porpora, in opposition to Handel. 

The terms of Farinelli’s engagement are not recorded ; but the amount of his 
profits, arising from his salary, his benefit, aud presents from people of distinc- 
tion, were estimated at about 5,000/. a year. To admire Farinelli became a rage, 
which led the votaries of fashion, not the lovers of music, into extravagant folly 
and absurdity. Hogarth, in one of the numbers of his Rake’s Progress, has ri- 
diculed the infatuation of the hour. He represents his hero at his levee, sur- 
rounded by tead-eaters and hangers-on—a bravo, a jockey, a dancing-master, a 
fencing-master, aud others. A musical composer is seated at a harpsichord, and 
trom the back of his chair hangs a long scroll, on which is written, ‘ A list of 
the rich presents Signor Farinelli, the Italian singer, condescended to accept of 
the English nobility and gentry, for one night’s performance in the opera of Ar- 
taxerxes. A pair of diamond knee-buckles, presented by , a diamond 
ring, by --- — , a bank-note enclosed in a rich gold case, by ——-——, a gold 
snutf-box, chased with story of Orpheus charming the brutes, by T. Rakewell, 
esq., 1001., 200/., 1001.” These were presents mentioned in the newspapers of 
the day as having been actually made. On the floor lies a picture representing 
Farinelli on a pedestal, with an altar before him, on which are several flaming 
hearts. Near him stand a number of people with extended arms, offering him 
presents; and at the foot of the altar is a lady kneeling, with a label issuing from 
her mouth, on which are the words, ‘‘ One God! one Farinelli!’’—an impious ex- 
pression really used by a lady of fashion in her affected ecstacies during his 
performance of one of his songs. During his engagement at the Haymarket, Sir 
Jobn Hawkins says, ‘ All the world flocked thither, even aldermen and other 
citizens, with their wives and daughters, to so great a degree, that in the city it 


became a proverbial expression, that those who had not heard Farinelli sing, and 
Foster* preach, were not qualified to appear in genteel company.”’ 

Farinelli left England for Madrid in consequence of an invitation from the 
Queen of Spain. Her husband, Philip V., laboured under a mental disease, 
which exhibited itself in a dejection of spirits, rendering him incapable of at- 
tending to business, or of taking the ordinary care of his person. He would not 


even allow himself to be shaved, and remained in a state of total apathy. He 
had always shown great love of music, and sensibility to its effects ; it was 
therefore determined to try its power as a remedy for his disease ; and it was 
with this view that the greatest singer of the age was called in as his physician. 

On Farinelli’s arrival, the queen contrived that there should be a concert in a 
room adjoining the king’s apartment ; and the singer performed one of his most 
pathetic airs. Philip appeared at first surprised, and then moved. At the end 
of the second air he called the singer into his chamber, loaded him with compli- 
ments and kind expressions, asked him how he could sufficiently recompense 
such talents, and assured him that he could deny him nothing. Farinelli, who 
had been previously instructed, only begged that his majesty would allow his at- 
tendants to shave and dress him, and that he would endeavour to appear in 
council as usual. From this time the king’s disease gave way to medical treat- 
ment ; and the singer had the honour (to which he was undoubtedly entitled) of 
the cure. 

Farinelli was taken into the service of the court. A pension of about 3,000/. 
per annum was settled upon him, and he was not permitted to sing any longer 
in public, During the first ten years of his residence at the court of Spain, he 
sang every night to the king the same four airs, one of which was the famous 


* A celebrated Anabaptist preacher, who lectured on Sunday evenings, in the Old Jewry. Pope, 
who kuew Lim, and frequently went to hear him preach, thus mentions him in the Epilogue to the 
Salires -— - 

‘* Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 

Ten metropolitans in preaching well.” 
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“ Pallido il sole” of Hasse. By singing to his majesty every evening, his favour 
increased to such a degree, that he was honoured with the order of St. Jago, 
and acquired so much influence that he was regarded as the king’s first minister, 

A circumstance which happened to Farinelli during the first year of his 
residence at Madrid, has been made the subject of a favourite little German 
opera. The singer ordered a superb suit of clothes for a court gala, and when 
the tailor brought it home, asked him for his bill. ‘ I have made no bill, sir,” 
said the tailor, ‘‘ nor do I intend to make one. Instead of money, I have a 
favour to beg of you. I know that what I desire is inestimable, and fit only for 
monarchs; but since I have had the honour to work for a person of whom every 
body speaks with rapture, all the payment I shall ever require is a song.” 
Farinelli tried in vain to prevail on the tailor to take his money. At length, 
giving way to the tradesman’s humble entreaties, and probably more flattered 
by this tribute to his talents than by the applauses he had received in the 
saloons of princes, he sat down to the harpsichord, and sang some of his finest 
airs, enjoying the pleasure and astonishment of his enchanted hearer: and the 
more the poor tailor seemed charmed and affected, the more Farinelli exerted 
himself in displaying every species of excellence. When he had done, the tailor 
thanked him in the most rapturous and grateful manner, and took his leave. 
«No, my friend,” said Farinelli, “I am a little proud, and it is perhaps from 
that circumstance that I have acquired some small superiority over other singers. 
I have given way to your weakness ; and it is but fair that you, in your turn, 
should indulge me in mine.” And, taking out his purse, he insisted on the 
tailor receiving nearly double the amount of his bill. 

After the death of Philip V., Farinelli continued to enjoy the favour of his 
successor, Ferdinand VI., by whom he was dignified with the order of Calatrava. 
He persuaded that prince to establish an opera, of which he was director. He 
brought from Italy the best composers and singers of the time, and got his 
friend Metastasio to write for this theatre. 

On the death of Ferdinand, Farinelli was dismissed from his employment and 
obliged to leave Spain; but his pension was still continued. Charles III., the 
brother and successor of Ferdinand, was not only without taste for music, but 
had a positive dislike to it, and would not suffer a voice or an instrument to be 
heard in his palace. He ordered Farinelli to return to Italy ; but, by a strange 
caprice, stipulated, in consideration of Farinelli’s retaining his pension, that he 
should not return to Naples, but should spend the remainder of his days at 
Bologna. > 

Dr. Burney, who visited Farinelli at Bologna in 1770, and was hospitably 
entertained by him, describes him as tall and thin, but by no means infirm, and 
younger in appearance than Dr. Burney expected. He had long left off singing, 
but amused himself still on the harpsichord and viol d’amour. He had a number 
of harpsichords made in different countries, which he had named, according to 
the place they held in his favour, after the greatest of the Italian painters. His 
first favourite was a pianoforte, made at Florence so early as the year 1730, on 
which was inscribed in gold letters Raffaelle d’ Urbino ; then he had a Correggio, 
a Guido, a Titian, and others. He played a considerable time upon his Raphael 
with great judgment and delicacy. He had a sister living in his house with her 
two children, one of which was an infant, and he was doatingly fond of it, 
though it was cross, sickly, homely, and unamiable : ‘ A convincing proof,” 
says Burney, “ among others, to me, that he was designed by nature for family 
attentions and domestic comforts.”’ 

He was always most polite and attentive to the English who visited him in his 
retirement, and seemed to remember the kindness and favour of individuals, 
more than the neglect of the public during the last year of his residence in 
London. When the Marquis of Carmarthen paid him a visit, on being told that 
he was the son of his patron and friend the Duke of Leeds, Farinelli threw his 
arms round his neck and embraced him with tears of joy. He died at Bologna 
in 1782, in the seventy-seventh year of his age. 
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NOURRIT’S FUNERAL. 


Paris, May 12.—Never was the ancient and beautiful church of Saint Roch 
more thronged than yesterday. Not only was the interior crowded by an 
immense concourse of persons anxious to render the last honours to the remains 
of Nourrit, but the Rue St. Honoré and approaches were filled with people who 
wished to catch a glimpse of the funeral cortége. It is in this church is seen 
the marble tablet erected to the memory of Corneille. Every name celebrated in 
the lyric art was present on the occasion—Auber, Meyerbeer, Halevy, Adolphe, 
Adam, Berlioz, Fetis, &c. 

The Society of Concerts executed the instrumental music and the choruses 
with imposing precision and feeling. Cherubini’s beautiful requiem for three 
voices was finely given by MM. Duprez, Dupont, and Levosseur. The de pro- 
fundis which terminates the funeral service affected deeply the auditory. It was 
sung by six tenors in unison, and each verse was repeated by a chorus of basses. 
It is impossible to describe the effect produced by this hymn. Habench presided 
at the organ. M. Auguste Nourrit, the brother of the lamented singer, was 
chief mourner, and his grief was sympathised with by all the congregation. 
The body was then removed to the cemetery, Mount Parnassus. 

The following letter was addressed by the Archbishop of Paris to the Curé of 
St. Roch :— 

“Monsieur le Curé—The artists of the Royal Academy who asked you to 
celebrate a service for the repose of Nourrit’s soul have also addressed me for 
that purpose. 

“You were perfectly right in not taking upon yourself the responsibility of 
this service before you had consulted the diocesan authority, which even would 
not decide upon this delicate question without a strict investigation. I have 
thought fit to transmit this question to the promoter of the diocese who is 
appointed to watch over the ecclesiastical rights. An authentic account was 
drawn up, and from the report of the promoter, it results that Nourrit’s remains 
having received at Naples the honours of Christian burial, we are justified in 
supposing that the ecclesiastical authorities of Naples did not consider the act 
which terminated Nourrit’s existence should compel us to enforce the rules of 
the Church against suicides. I, therefore, authorise you, M. le Curé, to receive 
Nourrit’s body when it arrives at your church, as it was at Lyons and Marseilles. 
You may also celebrate the service. You will have,*however, to take two 
precautions. Firstly—in order to prevent any scandal or commentaries which 
this may give rise to, you will take care to make known the motives of my 
decision. Secondly—you will prescribe the necessary measures, that this service 
may be celebrated with all possible decency, and that no music be executed 
which is contrary to the ecclesiastical rules or statues of the diocese, or which 
would not be in conformity with the majesty of the place. 

“T have received from the artists of the Royal Academy the most solemn and 
positive assurances on this subject. 


“ Accept, Monsieur le Curé, the assurance of my sincere attachment. 
(Signed) «* Hyacintu, Archbishop of Paris.” 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
METROPOLITAN. 


Her Majesty gave a concert on Monday evening. The grand saloon was fitted 
up as a music-room, and the drawing-rooms leading into the saloon were also 
opened for the reception of the company. Refreshments were served in the 


green drawing-room during the evening. 

The following was the programme of the concert :— 

PRIMA PARTE,—Duo, “ Bel Paese,” Signori Tamburini e Lablache, (Regina di Golgonda), Doni- 
zetti. Duo, “ Chiedi all’ aura,’? Madame Persiani e Signor Rubini (Elisir d Amore), Donizetti. Bar- 
carola, ‘Una Barchetta in mar,” Sig. Tamburini (Gianni da Calais), Donizetti. Duo, ‘Con Pa- 
zienza,” Madame Grisi e Signor Lablache (II Fanatico), Fioravanti, Aria, “ Quando il core,” Madile. 
Garcia (Ines de Castro), Persiani. Duo, “ Un tenero core,’ Madame Grisi e Signor Rubini (Roberto 
D'Evreux), Donizetti. Aria, “Oh cara memoria,” Madame Persiani (Adele di Lusignano), Carafa. 
Quartetto, A te, o cara,” Madame Grisi, Signori Rubini, Tamburini, e Lablache (1 Puritan), Bellini. 
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SeconDA PARTE—Aria, ‘ L’ Amor suo mi le beata,” Madame Giisi (Roberto D ‘Evreux), Doni 
zetti. Duo, “Ut Pallor,”” Madame Persiani e Sig. Tamburini (Lucia di Lammermoor), Donizetti 
Aria, “A te dird,” Sig. Rubini, (Roberto D'Evreux), Donizetti. Duo, ‘*Sappi che un rio, Madame 
Grisi e Madlle, Garcia (Bianca e Faliero), Rossini. Tarantola, “ Gia ia Luna,’ Sig. Lablache (Soirées 
Musicales), Rossini. Duo, “Sulla Salma,” Sig. Rubinie Tamburini (Straniera), Bellini. Coro, Pas- 
torale, “ Felice eta,” Madame Persiani, Madlle. Garcia, Signori Rubini, Tamburini, e Lablache. Sig. 
Costa presided at the pianoforte. f . 

MapemotseLLe Butirne’s Concert.—This young lady, who is the daughter 
of a gentleman “who has seen better days,” gave a concert at the Hanover 
Rooms on Saturday morning, which was numerously attended. Ivanoff and F. 
Lablache sang with their accustomed success, and Miss Masson gave Zingarelli’s 

“ . ° , 

“‘Ombra Adorata ” exceedingly weli. Mori played the celebrated Divel’s solo 
in a masterly style. Hausmann played a fantasia on the violoncello in a very 
clever manner, and Don Ciebra tinkled upon that ineffective instrument In a large 
room, the guitar. Miss Bott performed on the pianoforte a diflicult fantasia, re- 
plete with hops, skips, and jumps, with great energy and fire. Madame Dulcken 
elicited the most rapturous applause by the very brilliant style in which she 
played a fantasia of Thalberg’s (according to the programme). Her touch is 
beautifully elastic, and her execution distinct, rapid, and smooth. Sir G. Smart 
presided at the pianoforte with care and attention. 

Ancient Concerts.—The sixth performance took place last night, under the 
direction of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, who made the following 
very excellent selection :— 

PART 1.—Overiure and March (Scipio), Handel. Song, Miss Birch, ‘ Per pieta” (Cosi fan Tutte) 
Mozart. Selection from Israel in Egypt, Handel. Aria, Signor Ivanoff, “ A Te, fra tanti,” Mozart. 
Trio, two Violoncellos and Double Bass, Messrs. Lindley, Lucas, and Dragonetti, Corelli. Song, Mr 
Phillips, “ Angel of life,’ Calleott. Quartett and Chorus, Madame Stockhausen, Hawkins, Bennet, 
and Phillips, “Quodquod in orbe,” Hummel. Song, Madame Stockhausen, ‘ With verdure clad,” 
Haydn. Chorus, The Lord shall reign ;’’ Solo, Miss Birch, ‘Sing ye to the Lord ;”” Double Cho- 
rus, “ The horse and his rider,” Handel. 3 

PART I].—Overture (Zauberflote), Mozart. Air, Madame Albertazzi, “ Batti batti,” Mozart. Se- 
lection from a Service, Hummel. Aria, Miss Wyndham, “ Gran Dio, Guglielmi. Quintetto, “ Do 
minus a dextris,”’ Leo. Song, Miss M. B. Hawes, “ Paga fui,” Winter. Trio, Albertazzi, Ivanoff, 
and Balfe, “ Quello di Tito,” Mozart. Song, Mr. Balfe, “ Per questa bella mari,” Mozart. Grand 
Chorus, “ The many rend the skies,’’ Handel. 

The march in Scipio was a great favourite with the royal director’s revered 
sire, and it was called in the army “ King George the Third’s March ;”’ the per- 
formance of it on this occasion recalled to our mind the time when “ the good 
old king,” with his royal consort and fine family, used to be regular attendants 
at these concerts. Miss Birch did herself immense credit by the brilliant style 
in which she gave Mozart’s song, also by the excellent and powerful manner in 
which she sang the difficult solo, ‘‘ Sing ye to the Lord ;” her voice is a splendid 
one, and her style is daily improving. The selection from Israel in Egypt con- 
sisted of the awful chorus, “ He sent a thick darkness,” ‘‘ He smote all the first- 
born of Egypt,” and ‘ But as for his people he led them forth like sheep.”” What 
a contrast there is in the adaptation of those magnificent compositions; the 
pedal bass on the organ, on the words ‘‘he led them,” was truly beautiful. 
Ivanoff gave his song with his accustomed care and sweetnesss; and Phillips 
was excellent in Callcott’s air; we should have liked to have heard a little more 
of the bassoon accompaniment in the last movement: Mackintosh used to render 
it quite a feature in the performance. Hummel’s quartetto is a very fine com- 
position; and the selection from a Service was of a very superior order; in the 
Bendictus the violins had mutes on, which gave a very tranquil effect to it. We 
were glad to see Madame Stockhausen at these concerts again. ‘‘ With verdure 

oe ¢ s . . - 
clad” just suits her clear and flexible voice, and affords her an opportunity to 
display her beautiful upper notes ; she sang the song exceedingly well, and pro- 
nounced the words very distinctly. We are at a loss what to say in regard to 
, v . . . . 
Handel’s stupendous choruses. “The Lord shall reign,” which is thrice repeated, 
is grandeur itself, and the effect of the double choir in “‘ the horse and his rider’ 
is prodigiously fine. Since the palmy days of Miss Stephens we have not heard 
the solo (already noticed) better sung than it was on this occasion by Miss Birch. 
y y . . 
The overture to the Zauberflote was excellently performed, and Corelli’s trio was 
given in a masterly manner ; in the second movement II Drago gave the working 
bass with as much energy as ever ; and in the third Lindley executed the difficult 
triplets charmingly, and, on the repetition, he played twelve, instead of six 
quivers in each bar most brilliantly. We wish Albertazzi had sung anything 
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rather than “ Batti batti,” for, beautiful as it is, still it has been hackneyed very 
much ; the royal director had named a song of Mayer’s, but we don’t know why 
it was not sung. Miss Wyndham did great justice to ‘‘ Gran Dio ;” it is a song 
well calculated for her voice. We were glad to see old Leo’s name in the pro- 
gramme, for he was one of the greatest composers that Italy ever produced ; he 
was born at Naples in 1694, and died there in 1745. His first opera, called 
Cioe, had a prodigious success in most parts of Italy, the subject of which was 
a man who had the habit of adding to every thing he said, “ that is ¢o say,” and 
who, in endeavouring to be explicit in his conversation, became more obscure. 
Leo wrote a vast deal for the church, and his Miserere is considered one of the 
finest things of the kind that was ever written. Winter’s pretty air was ex- 
tremely well sung by Miss Hawes; at the conclusion she descended to F on the 
fourth line in the bass with fine effect. Balfe gave Mozart’s beautiful song like a 
good musician, and Willman’s clarinet accompaniment was brilliantly played. 
The spirited chorus from ‘‘ Alexander’s Feast” closed a most excellent perform- 
ance, which did infinite credit to the Duke of Cambridge’s judgment and taste ; 
and we only regret that her Majesty was not present, as had been anticipated, 
to hear the many fine specimens of sterling music which were introduced on the 
occasion. We are glad to hear that the queen is expected to honour these con 

certs with her presence in the course of the season. 

Mr. Monrt’s concert, which took place on Friday at her Majesty’s Theatre, 
before a house crowded to the galleries presented—though with some dis- 
appointment to the public, which we shall have to notice—a rich and delicious 
treat to all lovers of music who were present. The bill of fare was in all 
respects the most attractive that has been issued during the season. The 
evening opened with Beethoven’s fine overture to Fidelio, beautifully played, 
after which came a duet between Signori Tati and F. Lablache, and then “‘ Or son 
d’Elena,” an aria, carefully and impressively sung by Miss Fanny Wyndham. 
The next piece was a duet announced to be sung by Persiani and Rubini, and at 
this juncture occurred the disappointment we have alluded to. Mr. Ollivier, on 
the part of Mr. Mori came forward and addressed the audience to the purport 
that Mr. Mori had, at the eleventh hour, received two notes of excuse, upon 
the plea of serious illness, from Madame Persiani and from Pauline Garcia; and 
as the latter lady’s name had, above all, been put prominently forward in the bil!s 
and advertisements, and had been certainly a powerful cause of attraction, the 
chagrin of the audience partook for a moment of disapprobation, which, however, 
gave way to applause when the facts of the case were placed beyond doubt. 
Persiani’s letter was from her husband, who stated that her medical adviser had 
peremptorily ordered her not to leave her bed. That of Pauline Garcia was 
trom her mother, and the following is a copy of it :— 

‘My dear Mr. Mori—I have waited till the last moment in the hope that by reposing 
all day my daughter might have recovered from the fatigue and emotion caused by her 
performance and excitement of yesterday. Unhappily, however, what I feared, has hap- 
pened, and she is not at all, in spite of the Lest intentions, in a state to sing this evening. 

“ Receive, my dear Sir, our sincere regrets, and with them our considerations, &c. 

“T. VE GARCIA.” 
Mr. Ollivier retired, and Mr. Mori, on being called for, expressed his regrets 
to the audience. The concert then proceeded, Rubini singing ‘ Fra Poco,” most 
delightfully instead of the duet. Miss Birch was accompanied in * Sommo 
Ciel,” by Mori’s violin obligato. Phillips sang ‘‘ Mad Tom;” and, in the 
place of Garcia, Tamburini and Lablache joined in “ Se fiato in corpo,” which 
met with great applause. Albertazzi then sang the “ Non piu mesta,” in effec- 
tive style; and Herr David performed a fantasia on the violin on a Russian 
theme of his own composition, with all his usual expression and more than his 
usual fancy and brilliancy. The resistless ‘‘ Legione di canto,” between Grisi 
and Lablache, and a terzetto from William Tell, by Lablache, Tamburini, and 
Rubini, were received with loud plaudits. M. Dohler performed, also from 
William Tell, a grand pianoforte fantasia of his own composition, in which he 
displayed a great deal of exuberance and power, and exhibited clear, rapid, and 
expressive execution. He certainly throws a great deal of eloquence into his 
performance. In the second part Madlle. de Riviere and Tamburini sang Rossini’s 
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“Di capprici,” and Grisi his beautiful aria from Semiramide, “ Bel raggio 
Lusinghien.” Monsieur Labarre’s Irish fantasia on the harp was very cleverly 
performed. Ivanoff sang a serenade very sweetly, and Madame Stockhausen 
repeated the new German ballad which she introduced the other day at Mrs. 
Anderson’s concert. She was loudly encored in the new Swiss air, which is 
accompanied by her husband’s harp obligato. Madlle. E. Grisi sang with much 
expression an aria from Mercadante. Mori and David played a concertante for 
two violins, with most masterly power, delicacy, and skill; and Mr. Richardson’s 
flute fantasia upon “ Rule Britannia,” was so exquisitely played as to produce 
an encore. A sestetto, in which Madame Stockhausen, Miss Birch, Miss Fanny 
Wyndham, Phillips, Ivanoff, and M. Lablache took part (‘ Sola sola,” from 
Giovanni) brought the entertainment to a conclusion ; and notwithstanding the 
disappointment caused by the absence of Pauline Garcia and Persiani, the con- 
cert seemed to be enthusiastically enjoyed by its very numerous andience. 
Mori led and M. Costa conducted. 

Socrera Armonica Concerts.—A very remarkable violinist, named Herman, 
from Berlin, made his appearance at the fourth concert of the Societa Armonica, 
which took place on Monday night in the room at the Queen’s Theatre. His 
tone is particularly fine, scarcely to be surpassed, and his execution seems equal 
to the greatest difficulties. He played a highly fanciful, but most skilful compo- 
sition, to the great delight of his auditory. His delicacy at one moment, was 
only equalled by his successful boldness at another. His staccato passages 
were quite unique for vigour and firmness—his harmonization of the strings was 
also highly beautiful, and he executed some pizzicato movements in a manner 
nearly equal to Paganini. He was rapturously applauded and encored. The 
concert opened with Beethoven’s symphony in C minor, which was well played 
by the bands, with one or two exceptions. The overtures to Faust, Euryanthe, 
and Lodoiska completed the heavier instrumental effort of the evening. 
These things are all admirable works, but with the band now connected 
with the society, it is but reasonable to look for something a little more 
new. The remissness of the managers in this regard is deserving of 
much censure. Balsir Chatterton and Mr. Forbes played a duet of Herz, 
for pianoforte and harp, with much success. Grisi sang ‘“ Bel raggio” 
with a good deal of spirit, but she seemed slightly out of voice. In her duet, 
*« Eben a te ferisci,’ with Albertazzi, this struck us still more. Albertazzi, on 
the other hand, was in excellent order, and gave ‘‘ Quanto amore” with young 
Lablache with great animation and excellent effect. She also sang a MS. aria by 
Celti, «‘ Il Dubbio,” very sweetly ; the composition was one of much elegance 
and feeling. Young Lablache gave “ I.a Vendetta,” from Figaro, and “ La 
Danza,” in a very creditable manner. On the whole, this was a good concert, 
and it seemed to give full satisfaction to the large audience which attended it. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE NEW OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


* Sir—I shall feel exceedingly obliged if you will permit me, through the medium of 
your journal, to inform the public that my opera of Henrique, or the Love Pilgrim, which 
was honoured on the first and subsequent nights of its representation, at Covent Garden 
Theatre, with enthusiastic applause and unequivocal success, is withdrawn until the com- 
mencement of the ensuing season.—I have the honour to be sir, your obedient servant, 
74, Newman Street, May 11]. WILLIAM R. ROOKE. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

F Sir—I have much pleasure in giving the information required by Mr. Rimbault, in 
your Number of last week. Queen Elizabeth's Virginal Book is deposited in the Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge ; Elizabeth Rogers’ Virginal Book is in the British Museum, 
and Lady Nevile’s Virginal Book in the possession of the Earl of Braybrooke. If any of 
the tunes or the index to these be required, I shall feel much pleasure in showing them 
to Mr. Rimbault. Your obedient Servant, 

50, New Bond Street. W. CHAPPELL, 
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MapAaME STocKHAUSEN, with her accustomed liberal and kind feeling, has 
promised to sing in Handel’s Messiah, for the benefit of the Royal Society of 
Musicians, on the 3rd and 5th of June. The other solo singers who have of- 
fered their gratuitous services are Mrs. Knyvett, Miss Birch, Miss M. B. Hawes, 
Mrs. A. Toulmin, Miss F. Wyndham; Messrs. Braham, Bennett, Sale, Stret- 
ton, and Phillips. 

Tue Granp Fancy Batt for the benefit of the Royal Academy of Music, on 
the 7th of June, will be honoured with the patronage of her Majesty, the Prin- 
cess Augusta, the Duchesses of Gloucester and Kent, the Duke and Duchess of 
Cambridge, and sixty-four Ladies Patronesses, from whom only vouchers are to 
be procured, which will be exchanged for tickets the first week in June. This 
ball is, we understand, to be the grandest affair of the season. 


Metopists’ CLus.—This society will give a prize of the value of ten guineas 
to the composer (being a member of the club) of the best approved song, and 
Lord Saltoun and Lord Burghersh will give a premium of five guineas to the 
composer of the second best ; to be awarded in June, when Lord Saltoun will 
preside, and ladies will be invited. Herr David, Giulio Regondi, Richardson, 
and W. S. Bennett, as well as Brizzi, F, Lablache, &c. &c. have been invited to 
the next dinner of the club. 

Rivat Composers.—When Steibelt came with his great celebrity from Paris 
to Vienna, several of Beethoven’s friends were afraid that the reputation of the 
latter might be injured. Steibelt did not call upon him—they met, for the first 
time, at a party given by Count Fries, where Beethoven introduced his new trio 
in B flat, for pianoforte, clarionet, and violoncello (op. 11). The performer has 
no peculiar opportunity for display in this piece. Steibelt listened to it with a” 
sort of condescension, paid Beethoven a few compliments, and thought himself: 
sure of his victory. He played a quintett of his own composition, extemporized, 
and produced much effect by his ¢remolando passages, which were then quite 
novel.” Beethoven could not be induced to play any more. A week after- 
wards Count Fries gave another concert. On this occasion Steibelt played a 
quintett with great success, and a brilliant fantasia which he had evidently got 
up—on the same theme (Pria ch’ impegno) on which the variations in Beethoven's 
trios are written. This provoked the admirers of Beethoven and the master him- 
self: they insisted on his sitting down to improvise. He went to the instru- 
ment in his usual; I may say uncouth, manner, as if he was pushed there, and, 
as he went by, took up the violoncello part of Steibelt’s quintett, laid it (pur- 
posely ?) upside down on the desk, and, with one finger, strummed a theme out 
of the first bars. As he went on he became so enraged and excited in his im- 


provisation, that Steibelt left the room before Beethoven had done—never would 
meet him again, and made it a condition that any one wishing for his company 
should not invite Beethoven. 

Her Royat Hieuness THE Princess Aveusta, and several other distin- 
guished persons, will honour Miss Bruce and Mr. Parry jun.’s concert on the 


31st. inst., with their special patronage. A host of first-rate vocal and instru- 
mental talent has been engaged in order to render the performance worthy of the 
high patronage with which it will take place. 

Constitution or Mozart.—Thanks to the passport gained for him by} his 
genial fancy and abundant executive powers, Mozart was not called upon to 
struggle with extreme fortunes, like Handel or Haydn ; he was not, like 
Beethoven, thrown upon himself by bodily infirmity, exasperating a naturally 
rugged disposition. But the moral of his life is conveyed to us in the fact, that, 
at the early age of thirty-six, his gay, child-like disposition had wholly yielded 
to unreasonable fears and forebodings, and that—the power to master his genius, 
instead of being destroyed by it, having been utterly worn out in a childhood of 
display and a youth of pleasure,—he dropped to sleep, forlorn and exhausted, 
ere he had reached the age when many strong men only begin their career. 
There is as important a lesson in the death of Mozart for the parents of mu- 
sicians, as in his life and glorious works for their children ! 
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Operas IN THE Country. —Laporte is making arrangements for performing 
Italian operas at Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool, taking two out of 
the three towns on each trip, which may be easily accomplished between Tues- 
days and Saturdays, which are the regular opera nights in London, particularly 
if the rate of railroad travelling is to be increased, so that the distance from 
London to Liverpool or Manchester will be performed in nine hours, and to or 
from Birmingham in five! 

Motte. Pracct has, we are happy to hear, recovered from the indisposition 
which has prevented her appearing at the differeat concerts for which she had 
been engaged on her arrival in this country. 


A Postnumovus Opera or Mozart's, Zaida, is shortly to be produced at the 
Court Theatre of Darmstadt. The music has already been published at Offen- 
bach. The libretto having been lost, another one has been written and adapted 
by M. C. Gollmick, a young poet of Darmstadt. 


Moscuetes anv Davip.—These eminent professors have announced a con- 
cert on Saturday morning, the 25th instant, when they will play a concertante 
duet, violin and pianoforte; and David will take the violin part in the Serenade, 
which was performed with such great success at Moscheles’ matinée. A grand 
fantasia, composed expressly for the occasion, called ‘‘ Hommage a Beethoven,”’ 
will be performed on three pianofortes, by Madame Dulcken, Dohler, and Mos- 
cheles. The vocal part will be sustained by Madame Stockhausen, Misses De 
Riviere, Bilstein, Masson, Dolby, and Signor Ivanoff. 


AN INTERESTING NoveEtty will soon be offered to the play-going people in 
the concert room of the Opera. The celebrated Italian tragedian, who is well 
remembered by all English visitors to Italy, Signor Gustavo Modena, the friend 
of Silvio Pellico, the original Paolo of his immortal tragedy Franci ca di Rimini, 
will give before his return to Italy a miscellaneous entertainment, in which the 
most striking passages of Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno,” recited in character, will be added 
to the attraction of a concert composed of the first talent of the Opera. 


On Monday, the 13th inst., Mr. J. S. Noble was elected Organist of Christ 
Church, Old Kent Road, after a trial of skill among the several candidates. The 
organ is a very fine instrumental of two rows of keys and pedal pipes to CCC, re- 
cently erected by Messrs. Gray and Son. 


Tua Bere has been successful in Russia; he intends to visit London in June; 
and, at the end of the season, he will, most probably, make another provincial 
tour. 


Mr. Branam is engaged to perform a limited number of nights at the Surrey 
Theatre. He will succeed Miss Romer, Balfe, and Templeton, and be supported 
by other eminent vocalists. 


A Great Mustcar Erocn in Wuertstone.— Brother Oodard” (Woodward,) 
the butcher, who was my father’s clerk, suggested that a‘‘hopposition to the 
horgan of the church,” though in a minor way, might be attractive. He had a 
son “‘ as fiddled,” and Wilson the cobbler was reckoned a capital hand at the 
bassoon, “‘and if Master Charles would but jine ’em and play the flute,” what 
an effective orchestra might be formed without trouble or expense! The scheme 
was immediately carried into execution ; we had several “practizings,” as Wood- 
ward called them, which made no little noise in the village, and our first public 
performance being announced by whisperings into the ears of the pious only (as 
we hoped) the meeting was crowded to suffocation—literally “overflowed,” as 
the play bills have it.—.Autobiography of Charles Matthews, Comedian. 








Mw ORI’S Grand MORNING CONCERT wilP take place on WepNeEspDay, 
June 5, at half-past L o'clock. Msdms. G, Grisi, Persiani, Pauline Garcia, Albertazzi, Stockhausen, 
E. Grisi, Monani, and De Riviere; Signori. Rubini, Ivanoff, Tamburini, Lablache, sand F. La 
blache ; Miss Birch and Miss F, Wyndham; M. Dohler,a fantasia on the pianoforte ; M. Hauman, 
the celebrated violinist, a fantasia; and all the great Solo performers on their arrival will be 
engaged. No effort will be spared to render it in every way the most attractive concert. of the 
season both as regards talent and novelty. The orchestra will be on a grand scale.—Boxes, Tickets, 
and Stalls, to be had of Mori and Lavenu,*28, New Bond Street, and at the Box Office of Her 
Majesty's Theatre. ; 
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Ne VOCAL MUS 
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Title. 


ceoceeeees Mrs. Hemans.... 


Old Time i is s Still a Flying. Ruka ae 

1 Mourn not the Forest... 

When Eyes are Beaming 

The Happy Home.. 

England! Glorious N: 

Awav in thy Beauty, 

The Wreckers 

Art Thou Not Dear 

The Winter's lone Beautiful Rose... 
The Maid of Lucerne 


Our Fireside at Home 


.-. Bishop Heber, 
ary iis eee 


‘ Ma ooeeee MM. Barnett.. 
The Fairy Queen.......cccesee Perree rere Shakspeare. 

se secees ...-G. Macfarren 
I saw him on the Mountain............... DF. TRG, .ccccccccces — Soin B: 


IC—SONGS AND BALLADS 
1. 


Vriter. Composer. 


A. M: vefarre Me. 
arnett.. 


WHNKH KK NKHWKHNRKNWNWNS 


DUETS. 


The Hour Glass. .....cccses 


Sunbeam of Summer...............- ween ye © orc ces cvcersees 
Switzerland, dear Switzerland ..........+.Carpenter. seeete 


O, Softly rise, Bright Summer Moon...... 
No More the Siren Voice of Love... 
Listen to Me (Cachuca).....0..+e..e.0- 


GLEES 

= Boy, and Weave...... 
Pp, 

The Ocean King. . 
The Haaf Fishers 
The Lonely I[sle.. s 
Up, Quit thy Bower.. 
The Mountain Cot. 





M, LABARRE'S CONCERT. , 


e@ Mesdames Grisi, Persiani, Pauline Gar- 
‘ia, Stockhausen, Ernesta Grisi, and Labarre ; 
Signori Rubisi, Tamburini, and Lablache ; M. 
Dihler on the Pianoforte, M. Alex. Batta on the | 


Published by rz. T. “Purday, 45, High Holborn. 


Venseeasee scale MERNMERs cen cascenee R. Sutton ... 


soused Bellini 
.J. Ble witt 


FOR TWO SOPRANOS AND 


err’ Sir W. Scott. 
ieee “in 


TA ia..... 6 





ll eo MOSCHELES and DA- 
VIDS GRAND MORNING CONCERT, 
on Saturday, May 25th, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms.—Mr. Moscheles will have the honour to 
| perform his new MS. CONCERTO PASTORALE; 


Violoncello, and M. Labarre on the Harp, assisted | a Concertante with Mr. David ; a new Concertante 


by several other artistes of the most distinguished | for Three Pianofortes, enti led, ‘ 


talent, will appear in the Concert Room ‘of Her 
Majesty's Theatre on Monday morning, June 3rd. | 
Signor Mario, the celebrated tenor, will be engaged 
immediately on his arrival in town.—M. Labarre 
respectfully solicits an early application for boxes 
and stalls ‘at his residence, 19, Golden Square;; of 
Cramer and Co.,s201, Regent Street ; ; “a Charles | 
Ollivier, 41, New Bond Street. 


EW PIANOFORTE MUSIC.- _ 

Just published, TWELVE celebrated AIRS, 
arr anged for the Pianoforte, in an easy and _bril- 
liant style, by F. BURG MULLE R, :—Vaga 
luna—L'amo ah lVamo—Tic e Toc—S are imma. 
gine—Ad altro laccio—Se m'abbandoni—Herz mein 
herz—Ist denn liebe—Ah non lasciarni—Ecfia ver 
—Donne l'amore ; and the Spanish Air, Ay Maria 
Each 2s, 

London: Chappell, 50, New Bond Street. 





gp SSDAMES GRISI, PERSIANT, 


A GARCIA, ALBERT AZZI, STOCKHAU. 
SEN, DE RIVIERE, and BALFE, Signori RV- 
BINI, IVANOFF, TAMBURINI, LABLACHE, 
&e. &e., and all the available instrumental talent, 
including M. Dohler on the Pianoforte, M. Alex. 
Batta on the Violoncello, Messrs. David, Bla- 
grove, and Mori on the Violin, &c. &c., will be 
engaged for M. BENEDICT’S GRAND MORN- 
ING CONCERT in the Concert Room of her 
Majesty’s Theatre, on Wednesday, May 22, at 
two o'clock precisely. Conductor, ‘Signor Costa. 
Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, for which an early 
application is respectfully solicited, may be had at 
Addison and Beale’s, 201, Regent-street ; Chap- 
pell's, Mori and Lavenn’s, Mills's, and Charles 
Ollivier’s, New Bond-street; Mitchell's Royal 


‘* Hommage a Bee- 
thoven "’ with Madame Duleke nand M. Dobler, 


} 
| and the Grand Serenade by Hummel! and Moscheles, 





Library, and Lonsdale’s, Old Bond-street; M. Be- 
nedict’s, 8, Bruton-street. 


with Harp Violin, Clarinet, and Bassoon, played 


| by Messrs. T. Wright. David, Willman, and Bar- 


riman. Mr. David will play his FANTASIA ON 
RUSSIAN AIRS (as performed atthe Philharmonic 
Concert); the Concertante with Mr. Moscheles, 
and the principal part in Beethoven's Septett. Sig 
Prizzi a Fantasia on the Horn. Principal Voe alists 
—Madame Stockhausen, Miss Bilstein (her niece), 
Madlle. de Riviere, Miss Birch, Miss Masson, Miss 
Dolby, Sig. Ivanoff, and Sig F. L c wche. Leader, 
Mr. F. Cramer. Conductor, Sir G. Smart. Tickets 
10s, 6d., and Stalls for the Room and Boxes, one 
Guinea éach, to be had of Mr. Moscheles, 3, Ches- 
ter Place, Regent’ s Park, of Mr. David, 4, Cum- 
berland Street, aud at the Prine ipal Music Shops. 


NV R. S ALAMAN’SGranp Montane 
I CONCERT, on the 4th of June, at the Con- 
cert Rooms, Hanover Square. Mesdames Stock- 
hausen, Albertazzi, Miss Birch. Madlle. de Riviere, 
Sig nori Ivanoff, F Lablache, and Mr. H. Phillips, 
will sing at Mr. Salaman’s concert. M. David 
(the celebrated German violinist) and Mr. Lidel 
(the re 2d violoncellist) will perform solos. 
Mr. Salaman will play Beethoven's Concerto in C 
minor, a new Serenade and Rondo by Mendelssohn 
(for the first time in this country) ,and Thalberg’s 
Fantasia from “Mosé.’ Miss Birch will sing a 
new MS. Serenade, and Mr. Phillips a MS. Scena, 
composed by Mr. Salaman, and accompanied by 
him on the pianoforte. The orchestra will include 
all the principal Philharmonic Performers. Beeth- 
oven’s Grand Overture to Egmont, and Me n- 
delssohn’s celebrated Overture to ** A Midsummer's 
Night's Dream,” will be performed. Leader, Mr. 
Eliason; Conductor, Sir George Smart. Tickets, 
ls. 6d., and a few stalls, 15s., of Mr. Salaman, 36, 
Baker Street, Portman Square, and the principal 
Music Shops 


RY ee 
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s6 P TO THE FOREST,” cavatina, 


by John Barnett.—‘ It is by such compo- 
sitions as ‘Up to the Forest’ that Barnett’s fame 
will be extended to every corner of the civilized 
world; there js not a passage in this beautiful 
cavatina which does not bear the impress of his 
towering genius.’ The daily increasing popularity 
of this unrivalled composition has induced the pro- 
prietors of the copyright to publish the following 
arrangements :—For the pianoforte, as a fantasia, 
4 A. Meves; divertimeuto, by Hatton ; rondo, by 
has. W, Glover; pianoforte duet, by Valentino ; 
for voice and guitar, by Eulenstein; for two vio- 
lins or two cornopeans, by Bernard Lee; for the 
flute and pianoforte, by B. Lee, 2s.; and for the 
flute, on a card, 6d.—Jeffreys and Co., 31, Frith 
Street, Soho, London. 


IG. GABUSSI’S NEW DUETTI- 
NOS for SOPRANO and CONTRALTO, &c. 





Scendi dal terzo giro (Invocazione a Venere) 
Oesi qua Domani la (Le Zingare) 
Elarva che di leguasi (La Rimembranza) 
Pace ad un anima (La Colpevole Estinta) 
Trascorser venti lune (Le Spose dei Crociati) 2. 6 
Prima che l'alba nasca (I Peseatori) - 2 
Published by R. Mills (late Birchall), 140, New 
Bond Street. 

Where may be had, Donizetti's Operas of Anna 
Bolena and L'Elisire d’ Amore, for four hands, by 
W. Watts. 





ANDEI’S MESSIAH will be per- 
formed for the BENEFIT of the ROYAL 
SOCIETY of MUSICIANS, on Wednesday Even- 
ing, June 5, at the Hanover Rooms, commencing 
at Eight o’Clock, by the eminent vocal and instru- 
mental megane belonging to the Concerts of 
Ancient Music, under the patronage of her Majesty 
and the Royal and Noble Directors. Principal 
Singers who Lave kindly promised their gratuitous 
services—Madame Stockhausen, Miss Birch, Mrs. 
A. Toulmin, Miss M. B. Hawes, Miss F. Wyndham, 
and Mrs. W. Knyvett. Messrs. Braham, Bennett, 
Sale, Stretton, and Phillips. Leader, Mr. F. Cra- 
mer. Conductor, Mr. Knyvett. For particulars 
see the hand-bills. J. A. WOOD, Sec. 
34, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn-Fields. 
" The Public Rehearsal on Monday morning, 
June 3, at 12 o'clock. 





HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 

ISS BRUCE and Mr. J. PARRY 

beg most respectfully to announce that 

their GRAND MORNING CONCERT will take 

place on FRIDAY, May 3lst, at Two o'Clock, 

under distinguished patronage. Tickets, 10s. 6d. 

each, to be had of Miss Bruce, 68, Upper Norton 

Street; and Mr. J. Parry, 17, Tavistock Street, 
Bedford Square. 


ECTURES on VOCAL MUSIC in 

the Theatre of the Polytechnic Institution — 

The course will be resumed ‘on Monday Evening, 
May 20th, at 8 o’Clock precisely, and continued on 
the two following Mondays at the same hour, by 
Thos. Philipps, Esq., assisted in his illustrations 
ty the Misses Brandon, Single Tickets for the 
hree Lectures, 7s. 6d.; Double Tickets, admit- 
ting a lady and gentleman, 12s,; Single Admis- 
sions, 3s, each, with a Syllabus, to be had at the 
Institution. Schools, at Is. each person. 
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US I C—S32 4to Pages of Highly 
Popular and Classical Music for One Shil- 
ling. —The HARMONIST, a new Musical Work, 
consists of Selections from the Productions of all 
the great Masters, undér the superiatendance of an 
eminent Professor, assisted by several Celebrated 
Cc Ss, d with the view to furnish 
the Public with really good Music at the lowest 
ossible price ; and if the sale is a criterion, the 
roprietors have been wg successful.—Part 
I. contains 15 Pieces—Part If, 14 Pieces—Part 
III., 20 Pieces—comprising Waltzes and Gallop- 
ades, by Strauss, Weber, and others, with Songs, 
Duets, &c. 
John Limbird, 148, Strand, and by all Book and 
Music Sellers. 


R. HANDEL GEAR has the ho- 

nour to announce that his ANNUAL 

ENING CONCERT will take place at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, on TUESDAY, June 4th, 
for which occasion he will be assisted by the most 
eminent foreign and native vocal and instrumental 
talent now in town. Further particulars will be 
shortly announced. Tickets, half-a-guinea each, 
to be had of Messrs. Addison and Beale, 201, 
Regent Street; Charles Ollivier, 41, New Bond 
Street ; and Mr. Handel Gear, 16, Berner Street. 


R. NEATE’S SECOND SOIREE 
MUSICALE will take place at the Hano- 
ver Square Rooms, on THURSDAY, May 23— 
The Programme will contain selections from the 
Pianoforte works of Beethoven, Mozart, &c., in- 
terspersed with several vocal compositions of great 
interest.—Tickets, 7s. each, or four for one Guinea, 
may be had of Mr. Neate,8, Argyll Place; and at 
all the principal musicsellers. 


XTRACTION or NO EXTRAC. 
TION is now the QUESTION? Will Tooth- 
ache patients, or a discerning public any longer 
submit to that horrid and dangerous operation of 
extraction, when a perm:nent Cure is at length 
afforded by the arrival of the Rev. GORMAN 
GREGG, sole inventor and composer of the cele- 
brated GREGORIAN PASTE for TOOTHACHE! 
In consequence of the rapid celebrity and demand 
for this wonderful preparation, g new City Depot 
has just been opened at No. 91, Fleet Street, where 
I challenge the Faculty or the Public to produce a 
case which I cannot cure, so as to avoid the cold 
fangs of the detestable instrument during life. 
Servants or the decidedly poor (if in pain) are 
cured on moderate terms, at No. 3, Opera-arcade. 
—Ask for my name in full on the genuine specific, 
and observe the spelling of ‘‘Gorman Gregg.” 
To the Rev. Gorman Gregg, 
Tnventor of the Gregorian Paste, 91, Fleet Street. 
Wokenham Academy, Wokenham. 

Reverend Sir,—I shall be greatly obliged by 
your forwarding to me, at your earliest conve- 
nience, a bottle of ‘ Gregorian Paste,” and state in 
what manner I can make a remittance for the 
same. I beg to speak of the astonishing efficacy 
of the paste in four cases in this town, the persons 
applying it having experienced almost momentary 
ease, and who are now enabled to masticate on the 
affected teeth with every palpable sensation of 
their being replaced by new ones. 

Iam, Sir, very respectfully, your obdt. servt., 

February 12, 1839. WILLIAM BEECHY. 

P.S. You are weleome to make any use you 
= a of any part of the above statement. 
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